278                 The A bode of Snow.

search of the missing coolies and their loads. There
was an obvious danger in this, because it involved the
risk of being cut off from my people and baggage; but
it was really the only thing to be done in the circum-
stances consonant with a determination to proceed.

So I waited until my party disappeared on the brow
of the glacier, and then rode back in a savage and reck-
less humour over ice which I had previously crossed in
a very cautious manner. I could easily retrace our track
until we got to the great stony ridges, and then the
man I had taken with me was useful. On getting off
there, and descending the valley a short way, t found
my three light-laden gentlemen quietly reposing, and
immediately forced them to resume their burdens, and
go on before me. Even then they showed some unwil-
lingness to proceed; and I had to act the part of the
Wild Horseman of the Glacier, driving them before me,
and progging whoever happened to be hindmost with
the iron spike of my heavy alpenstock, which consider-
ably accelerated their movements. There was the most
urgent reason for this, because, had we been half an
hour later in getting over the summit of the pass, the
probability is that we should have been lost It began
to snow before we got off the glacier; and when we
descended a few hundred feet it was snowing so heavily
on the ice-lake we had just left that we could not there
have seen two yards before our faces, and it would have
been quite impossible to know in which direction to
turn, the tracks of our party being obliterated, and the
crevasses, which ran in every direction, affording no
guidance. Even on the narrow glaciers of the Alps a
number of people have been lost by being caught in
snowstorms; so it can be imagined what chance there
would have been for us on a great^lake of ice above
18,000 feet high. Without the tracks and a sight of the
surrounding snow-walls to guide us, we could only have